ARCHITECTURE

THOSE who have visited some of the great Gothic cathedrals
in Europe during the celebration of high mass know from
experience the artistic charm with which the Western
church meets and surrounds the religious needs of the faithful.
Rows of massive pillars, which appear bound together by dusters
of slender columns, raise their graceful lines to the vaulted ceil-
ing where they spread and interweave like the branches of gigan-
tic palms. The entire space is submerged in a mysterious semi-
darkness, which emphasizes the intricate pattern of the tall
stained-glass windows. From somewhere the deep chords of an
organ fill the air with solemn sounds; suddenly the sharper, more
definite melody of a stringed orchestra strikes through these
vibrant tones, then, after a moment of silence, the voice of a.
soloist is heard. One came here to look at famous monuments of
art but, seeing in the pews the forms of fervent worshipers, and
listening to the distant intoning of the priest accompanied by the
rapid ringing of a bell, for a time one forgets that the surround-
ing walls arc crowded with beautifully carved tombs and that
in the niches of the numerous chancels are holy pictures, each
representing a memorable event in the history of Christian paint-
ing. One forgets the purpose of the visit and involuntarily sur-
renders oneself to the pervading mood.
But the purpose of the student-tourist will noc suffer from this
spell, because it has brought him into the very focus of the
medieval conception of the world, which fundamentally created
Western art. The church was the laboratory in which art was
fostered and where, even to a larger degree than literature, k